Education 

Summary 


A  SIMI-MONTHLY  RIPOIT  ON  NIW  D I V I L  O  P  M  I  N  T  S, 
TRINDS,  IDIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  IDUCATION 


Government 


UMT,  summer-camp  style,  is  urged  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  Congress.  Under  the  proposal,  hailed 
heartily  by  the  American  Legion,  young  men  would  take 
their  six  months’  military  training  in  two  separate  sessions 
of  three  months  each.  By  signing  up  for  summer  periods, 
students  could  continue  their  education  on  schedule. 
Besides,  says  the  Legion,  if  the  bulk  of  training  were 
given  in  the  summertime,  teacher  members  of  the  Reserves 
and  advanced  students  in  ROTC  could  provide  the 
instruction. 

When  the  Nat.  Security  Training  Commission  submits 
its  plan  for  UMT  late  in  September,  the  split-session 
scheme  will  not  be  mentioned.  Military  officials  fume  that 
it  would  be  ineffective,  unmanageable  and  perhaps  twice 
as  costly  as  continuous  training. 

Shauld  church  schools  pay  taxes?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  breeding  bitterness  among  citizens  of  California. 

Until  this  year,  California — the  only  state  in  the  nation 
to  do  so — taxed  elementary  and  secondary  schools  oper¬ 
ated  by  religious  organizations.  But  a  few  months  ago 
the  1951  legislature  overwhelmingly  voted  to  give 
parochial  schools  tax-free  status,  pointing  out  that  college- 
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level  institutions  run  by  churches  had  been  exempt  from 
taxation  since  1914.  Now,  a  petition  is  being  circulated 
to  bring  the  legislation  up  for  referendum  in  the  next 
general  election. 

Petition  framers  have  this  to  say:  The  law,  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  taxes  on  church-operated  schools,  increases  tax  load 
of  home  and  other  property  owners;  hence,  taxpayers 
injdirectly  support  parochial  schools. 

In  defense  of  the  exemption  is  this:  Parochial  schools 
contributed  only  $630,000  in  tax  revenue  each  year;  yet 
they  save  taxpayers  approximately  $43,000,000  annually 
by  providing  education  which  otherwise  would  have  to 
be  supplied  by  public  school  systems. 

State  support  of  schools  hit  doldrums, 

generally  speaking,  in  1951  legislative  sessions,  according 
to  reports  at  the  NEA  convention.  Typical  quotes  from 
governors’  messages:  “Federal  taxes  will  rise,  so  hold  the 
line  on  state  expenditures  .  .  .  Increased  school  appropria¬ 
tions  should  come  from  the  local  level . . .  Although  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  necessity,  major  responsibility  for  its  financing 
lies  with  local  communities.” 


lu  shielding  citizens  from  annoyance, 

city-ordinance  makers  can  unintentionally  stifle  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education,  cautioned  the  American  Library 
Assn,  last  month.  Upset  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
found  valid  an  Alexandria  (La.)  regulation  preventing 
salesmen  from  calling  on  homes  without  prior  permission 
from  householders,  the  association  urged  local  librarians 
to  oppose  curbs  on  the  door-to-door  sale  of  magazines, 
encvclopedias  and  books.  fFor  further  news  of  the  ALA 
meeting,  see  ADULT  EDUCATION.) 

Its  mission  accomplished,  GI  Bill  education 
began  folding  up  officially  July  25.  Henceforth,  only  the 
occasional  World  War  II  veteran  may  start  his  schooling 
at  government  expense. 

It  seemed  an  appropriate  time  for  review  of  GI  Bill 
achievements.  From  most  vantage  points,  there  had  been 
many.  As  anticipated,  the  bill  served  its  purpose  in  re¬ 
adjusting  veterans  to  civilian  life  and  in  checking  post¬ 
war  unemployment.  It  brought  democracy  to  higher 
education,  making  college  available  to  vast  numbers  of 
young  men  whose  families  could  not  have  financed  their 
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studies.  It  resulted  in  a  reservoir  of  skilled  manpower, 
on  tap  for  national  emergencies.  But  the  bill  also  brought 
hidden  gains  which  even  educators  did  not  foresee.  For 
instance,  it  furnished  ample  evidence  that  the  mature 
student — although  perhaps  lacking  in  academic  back¬ 
ground — does  as  well,  and  often  better,  than  the  straight-A 
youth  right  out  of  high  school.  Then  too,  faculties  facing 
keener  classes  found  it  necessary  to  improve  their  teach¬ 
ing.  Above  all.  said  many  college  and  university  heads, 
the  veterans’  education  program  demonstrated  the  need 
for  national  scholarships  to  prevent  waste  of  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  nation's  intelligence  and  talent. 

Greatest  blots  on  the  bill’s  record  were  the  chiselings  of 
hastily-founded  “catch-the-veteran”  schools,  and  “mis¬ 
takes”  discrediting  many  well-known  institutions.  (Al¬ 
together,  government  overpayments  of  .S20,(XX).(X)0  were 
collected  by  schools,  investigators  disclosed  last  week.) 

Up  to  the  July  cut-off  date  for  starting  and  changing 
courses,  said  the  Veterans  Administration,  7,600,000 
veterans  had  studied  under  the  GI  Bill.  Some  2..‘1.50.000 
had  attended  college:  others  bad  finished  high  school,  or 
had  been  enrolled  in  vocational,  technical,  on-farm  or 
on-the-job  training.  Their  education  had  cost  the  federal 
government  roughly  SI 2.600.000.000.  Of  the  amount, 
S8.600.000.000  had  gone  for  subsistence;  S3.200,(K)0.(K)0 
for  tuition. 

Yet  the  federal  purse  was  hit  lightly  considering  what 
had  been  offered.  Veterans  had  passed  up  80%  of  their 
promised  schooling.  Of  15.200.000  former  servicemen, 
only  .500.000  had  consumed  all  of  their  educational  rights 
Upwards  of  7,000.000  had  ignored  them  completely. 

A  few  more  benefits  will  be  exhausted  between  now  and 
July  25,  1956.  when  all  veterans  studying  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  GI  Bill  fsee  beloiv)  must  have  finished  their  courses. 
This  summer  has  seen  a  last  minute  spurt  in  first-time  en¬ 
rollments.  and  a  few  veterans  may  still  start  their  train¬ 
ing  (viz.,  those  awaiting  admission  to  medical,  dental, 
osteopath  schools;  teachers  working  for  degrees  in  sum¬ 
mer  courses;  World  War  II  servicemen  discharged  after 
July  2.5.  1947;  veterans  who  interrupted  GI  trainins  to 
return  to  active  military  dutv).  The  program’s  wind-up 
probably  will  cost  another  S2.000.000.000. 


^tafe  8<>hnol  stuperinf  ondoniN.  meeting  at  Lake 
(}uinault.  Wash.,  last  month,  chose  Allen  Bateman,  state 
school  head  in  Utah,  as  president  of  the  Nat.  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  for  the  coming  year.  In  reso¬ 
lutions.  the  state  school  chiefs  asked:  (1)  for  channeling 
of  applications  for  scarce  school  building  materials 
through  state  departments  of  education,  rather  than 
through  regional  FSA  offices,  the  procedure  now  (2)  for 
an  independent  agency  for  education  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  (3)  for  a  new  national  teacher  education  accredi¬ 
tation  body. 

Dispensing  with  orai  TV  hearin|{s.  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  announced  last  month 
that,  to  save  time,  it  would  consider  only  written  testi¬ 
mony.  Even  so,  it  will  be  October  22  before  all  statement* 
are  in.  and  several  months  later  before  final  settling  of 
allocation  questions  and  the  opening  of  channels  for  new 
television  stations  (see  AUDIO  VISUAL). 


Passage  of  a  Korean  war  GI  Biii  is  a  fore 
gone  conclusion.  A  committee  of  leading  educators  nuet. 
ing  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  30,  under  auspices  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  confined  themstdves  to 
discussing  the  question  “What  kind?” 

Billion  dollar  seho4>l  building  plan  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  last  month  by  Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkin- 
(D-Ky).  If  is  measure  would  provide  S500,000.0(X)  for 
school  construction  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
19.52.  and  a  similar  amount  in  the  year  thereafter. 

Draft  dofrrmont  tests  were  less  popular 

than  Selective  Service  officials  anticipated.  Of  1.059,000 
students  eligible  for  the  examinations,  only  360,000  (one 
out  of  three)  took  them. 

Others  rely  on  scholastic  records  for  obtaining  deferred 
status.  Students,  not  schools,  draft  officials  warn,  are 
responsible  for  submitting  certified  information  on  clas- 
standing  to  local  draft  boards.  The  deadline  is  August  20. 

wafrh  uvor  tlapanose  eduraflon  for  the 

next  20  years  has  been  asked  by  the  Philippine  govern¬ 
ment.  It  will  seek  to  have  its  request  gratified  when  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty  is  written  in  San  Francisco  next 
month.  "  A? 


Administration 


Summing  up  slafo  of  tho  nation’s!  schools 

for  the  14th  International  Conference  on  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  last  month.  Education  Com¬ 
missioner  Earl  J.  McGrath  could  boast  of  two  major 
trends:  (1)  resurgence  of  public  interest  and  concern  for 
schools,  as  shown  by  the  formation  of  hundreds  of  local 
citizens’  school  committees,  and  (2)  improvement  in  edu¬ 
cational  organization,  chiefly  consolidation  of  small  school 
districts  and  strengthening,  through  revision  of  intern.il 
structure,  of  state  departments  of  education.  But  19.50-51. 
he  admitted,  was  not  remarkable  for  achievement  in 
school  finance. 

U.  S.  schooling,  in  the  past  few  years,  also  has  been 
bolstered  in  other  ways.  Here  are  some  of  the  rlcvelop- 
ments  McGrath  holds  significant: 

1.  The  sure — although  slow — tendency  among  states  to 
provide  state  funds  for  school  construction.  Twentv-thrcc 
states  now  grant  building  aid  to  local  districts,  with  H 
offering  substantial  amounts. 

2.  Expansion  and  improvement  of  school  facilities. 
Joint  planning  by  school  staff  members,  architects  .and 
lay  groups.  Growing  acceptance  of  “functional”  desisn. 

3.  Curricular  changes  in  the  direction  of  more  usable 
education.  Example:  life  adiustment  program*  Wide 
recognition  of  the  “drop-out”  problem,  and  efforts  to 
solve  it  (see  GUIDANCE). 

4.  Lifting  of  professional  standards  concurrently  with 
the  adoption  of  training  programs  which  will  provide 
more  teachers.  Although  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  preparation  of  additional  elementary  teach- 
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ers,  certification  standards  have  not  been  lowered.  In 
fact.  10  states  raised  teaching  requirements  during 
1950-51. 


for  vnriely  in  Ecliiralhin  Wook  oxhibits. 

schools  might  try  a  School  Services  Fair,  showing  non- 
instiuclional  phases  of  their  operations.  The  August 
issue  of  Salion’s  Schools  provides  information  on  how 
such  a  fair  was  conducted  in  LaMesa.  Calif.  Displa\s 
illustrateil  activities  of  these  departments:  transportation, 
niaintenance  and  gardening,  cafeteria,  business,  health, 
library,  audio-visual  and  school  supplies. 


fry  f«ir  pr<ib<*  of  srlioolis  has  come  from  new 
quarters.  At  its  summer  convention,  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Assn,  backed  up  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
resolved  that  Congress  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
public  education,  with  "particular  reference  to  the  teachers 
and  authors  of  textbooks  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise  by  the  infiltration 
of  un-American  policies  of  collectivism.” 

in  its  zeal  to  plug  up  founts  issuing  propaganda  fur 
socialized  medicine,  the  AM.A  apparently  lent  an  ear  to 
ilebascrs  of  public  schooling.  Like  the  rabid  and  un- 
cunfirined  charges  coming  from  such  groups  as  the  Nat. 
Council  for  American  education,  the  AMA  statement 
broadly  blared:  ’‘Many  of  our  educators  and  many  of  the 
organizations  to  which  they  belong  have  for  many  years 
conducted  an  active,  aggressive  campaign  to  indoctrinate 
their  students  with  the  insidious  and  destructive  tenets  of 
the  welfare  state.” 

Study  sessions  on  "school  enemies,”  offered  teachers 
and  princii)als  in  the  New  York  area  last  month,  have 
brought  the  -New  York  U.  School  of  Education  an  ex¬ 
pected  shellacking  from  the  accused  groups.  But  New 
York  U.’s  Board  of  Councilors,  when  petitioned  to  cancel 
the  meetings,  maintained  silence.  The  three-session  con¬ 
ference.  designed  particularly  to  show  teachers  what  they 
can  do  to  end  irresponsible  attacks  on  schools,  attracted 
650  participants. 


Xew  bulletinsi  fur  administrators,  to  be  re¬ 
leased  within  the  next  few  weeks  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  will  include  Keystones  of  Effective  Staff  Re¬ 
lationships,  CuUoden  (W.  Va.)  Improves  Its  Curriculum, 
Vitalizing  Education,  and  A  Community  High  School  in 
Action. 


Yoannj;  srbulars  flowing  Soviet  lands  are  to 

have  a  college  in  Western  Europe.  Provisionally  char¬ 
tered  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  last  month, 
a  Free  Europe  University  in  Exile,  sponsored  by  the  Nat. 
Committee  for  a  Free  Europe,  Inc.,  will  provide  refugees 
with  study  headquarters  at  Strasbourg,  France.  Courses 
at  the  U.  of  Strasbourg  will  be  opened  to  them. 

The  Free  L^niversity  of  Berlin,  founded  in  1948  after 
the  U.  of  Beilin  was  taken  over  by  the  Russians,  has 
reached  enrollment  of  5,000,  incidentally.  Last  month  the 
Ford  Foundation  made  the  institution  a  grant  of 
$1,309,500  for  construction  of  library,  cafeteria  and  addi¬ 
tional  study  facilities. 


Average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  large  city 
school  systems  has  risen  90.4', <  since  1940,  reveals  the 
U.  S.  Ofilce  of  Education  in  its  annual  circular  on  per 
pupil  costs.*  In  1949-50,  cities  in  the  100,000-and-up 
population  category  spent  an  average  of  $246.71  annually 
on  each  child. 

School  systems  in  smaller  communities  spent  less. 
Average  expenditures  in  other  population  groupings:  (1) 
cities  of  30,000  to  100,000— $221.91  (2)  cities  of  10,000 
to  30,000— $206.05  (3)  cities  of  2,500  to  10,000— 
$187.24.  Percentagewise,  the  smaller  schools  increased 
per  pupil  outlay  more  than  large  ones,  however. 

At  the  end  of  the  1949-.50  school  year,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
led  large  cities,  with  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $326.81; 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  with 
$130.44.  Greatest  percentage  gain  during  the  10-year 
period  was  made  by  Nashville;  the  smallest,  by  Pittsburgh. 

l'ommuui»if  uno  of  sebool  buildiugs  has  been 
prohibited  by  unanimous  action  of  the  New  Y  ork  City 
Board  of  Education.  Four  years  ago  a  similar  ruling  was 
defeated  by  a  five  to  two  vote. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*l'\l)t  n«lilurf  tVr  I’upil  in  City  School  Systems — 1949-50.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  W  ash.  25,  D.C.  48p.  2.5c.  (Cost  figures  exclude  capital 
outlay  and  debt  service.) 

Elementary  School  Administration  and  Super\ision,  Willard  S. 
Elsbree  A'  Harold  J.  McNally.  .4mer.  Book  Co.,  .5.5  5th  Ate., 
N.W  3.  446p.  $4.50.  (A  textbook  in  school  administration,  em¬ 
phasizing  new  trends  in  school  organization,  administrative  prac¬ 
tices  regarding  pupil  personnel,  and  integration  of  school  and 
community  life.) 

“The  Scapegoat  Value  of  American  Public  Education”  Douglas 
Rugh.  School  &  Society,  July  14,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Are., 
N.y.  23.  (An  examination  into  the  psychological  nature  of  motives 
behind  virulent  criticism  of  public  schools.) 

Citizens  a)id  Educational  Policies,  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion.  NE.4,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  19p.  I5c.  (A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  citizens'  responsibility  for  establishing  educational 
policies.) 

“Attitudes  and  Opinions  of  School  Board  Members  in  Indiana 
Cities  and  Towns,”  .Maurice  E.  Stapley.  Bulletin  of  the  School  of 
Education,  March  1951,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  (View¬ 
points  of  school  board  members  on  proper  functions  of  the  board, 
wise  selection  of  members,  personnel  policies,  curricula.) 


Professional  Relations 


An  ontire  faculty  returned  to  college  for 

a  week  of  intensive  study  at  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers 
College,  in  Pennsylvania,  early  this  summer.  The  teachers 
came  from  the  Castle  Shannon  Borough  Schools,  near 
Pittsburgh.  Their  special  assignment:  work  on  curricu¬ 
lum  and  teaching  problems  of  the  Castle  Shannon  schools, 
under  the  guidance  of  college  consultants. 

Planned  in  advance  by  a  committee  of  teachers.  Supv. 
Principal  John  L.  Trevaskis  and  the  Slippery  Rock  Lab¬ 
oratory  School  staff,  workshop  activities  centered  on 
integration  of  subject  matter  through  all  grades  in  the 
school  system,  unit-  and  activity-type  instruction,  work 
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with  atypical  children,  use  of  supplementary  materials, 
and  reporting  to  parents. 

Although  such  topics  could  be  taken  up  at  in-service 
conferences  held  locally,  by  studying  them  on  a  college 
campus,  teachers  had  the  help  of  more  experts,  and  could 
use  college  libraries  and  visual  aids  collections,  Mr.  Tre- 
vaskis  comments.  Workshop  expenses,  he  reports,  were 
shared  by  two  PTA  units  and  the  school  board. 

Ford  fund  fellowships  worth  $1,096,870  have 
been  awarded  to  250  younger  staff  members  in  165  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning.  All  recipients  will  spend  the 
1951-52  year  at  the  university  of  their  choice,  working  to 
improve  their  competence  in  undergraduate  teaching. 

Award  winners  were  chosen  from  among  1,535  appli¬ 
cants.  Of  interest:  among  the  250  selected,  only  three  are 
teaching  in  the  field  of  education,  compared  with  more 
than  50  who  teach  English,  10  who  teach  music  and  10 
w  ho  teach  art. 

Two  divisions  have  new  directors, 

it  was  announced  last  month.  R.  B.  Marston  has  left  the 
Division  of  Legislation  &  Federal  Relations  to  head  the 
association’s  membership  campaigns.  Legislation  &  Fed¬ 
eral  Relations  now  is  being  directed  by  Janies  L.  Mc- 
Caskill,  who  also  keeps  his  former  job  as  coordinator  of 
the  Nat.  Conference  for  Mobilization  of  Education. 

First  rule  of  sound  salary  scheduling  is 

to  provide  equal  pay  for  comparable  preparation  and  ex¬ 
perience,  regardless  of  grade  level  taught  or  sex,  agreed 
teachers  at  this  summer's  NEA  convention.  For  develop¬ 
ment  of  salary  tables,  fair  and  acceptable  to  all,  convention 
discussion  sections  also  were  in  accord  on  these  points: 
(1 )  schedules  should  be  worked  out  by  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  all  groups  of  teachers,  the  general  public  and 
the  school  board  (2)  a  limited  amount  of  credit  for 
service  elsewhere  should  be  given  teachers  new  to  the 
school  system  (3)  in  putting  a  new  schedule  into  effect, 
full  credit  should  be  given  for  all  local  experience. 

These  principles  also  should  be  followed,  said  some  of 
the  discussion  groups: 

There  should  be  five  “steps”  based  on  preparation. 
They  should  range  from  below  the  BA  to  the  doctorate. 

The  schedule  should  start  at  $3,500,  reaching  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $8,000  annually. 

The  salary  differential  for  each  added  year  of  prepara¬ 
tion  should  be  equal  to  approximately  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  increment. 

The  normal  increment  span  should  cover  a  period  of 
11  to  13  years. 

Salaries  of  administrative  staff  members  should  be  set 
in  ratio  to  the  basic  schedule  for  classroom  teachers. 

Classifications  based  on  merit  ratings  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  (Another  group,  however,  recommended  that  an 
additional  increment  be  granted  at  specific  intervals  to 
those  teachers  whose  “professional  growth,”  as  measured 
objectively,  was  outstanding.) 

There  should  be  no  mandatory  “professional  growth” 
requirements  as  a  condition  of  receiving  annual  incre¬ 
ments.  (One  discussion  section  disagreed.  It  held  that 
such  si  rings  on  annual  raises  were  permissible  if  “pro¬ 


fessional  growth”  were  interpreted  broadly,  and  if  it  were 
evaluated  for  individual  staff  members  by  an  administra- 
ti(»n-faculty  committee.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Teacher  Rating  is  the  Responsibility  of  the  Entire  Profession,” 
Paul  J.  Misner.  Nation's  Schools,  Aug.  1951.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chi¬ 
cago  ll.  (Salary  policies  and  rating  of  teacher  competence  art 
inextricably  related,  says  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Glencoe 
III.  lie  describes  Glencoe’s  merit  board  which  confers  “career 
status”  upon  outstanding  teachers.) 


Teaching  3ieihods  and  Problemg 


Ingenuity  in  scienee  teaching  on  the  part  of 
Baltimore  teachers  is  revealed  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education.  Some  70  articles  de¬ 
scribe  techniques,  courses,  study  units  and  activities  which 
Baltimore  science  teachers  believe  worthy  of  extending. 
Among  projects  reported:  (1)  a  televised  science  lesson 
(2)  an  elementary  school  curriculum  with  science  as  the 
core  (3)  a  high  school  biology  club  (4)  group  experi¬ 
ments  in  laboratory  work  (5)  a  high  school  arboretum 
(6l  practical  science  courses  (7)  science  classes  for 
superior  students. 

These  new^  hroehures  on  teaching  soon  will 
be  available  from  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education:  How 
Children  Learn  About  Human  Rights,  How  Children 
I  earn  to  Think,  How  Children  Use  Arithmetic. 

Use  of  conimunity  resources  for  bettering  m- 
struction  has  become  a  widespread  practice.  In  the  past 
10  years,  at  least  11  states  have  sponsored  community  re¬ 
source  workshops,  13  have  issued  publications  dealing 
directly  with  community  resources,  and  nine  others  have 
issued  bulletins  contributing  indirectly  to  the  topic.  How¬ 
ever,  23  states  still  lag  behind,  charges  Edw.  G.  Olsen  of 
the  U.  of  Texas  in  the  July  14th  issue  of  School  & 
Society.  In  those  23,  state  departments  of  education  have 
offered  no  leadership  in  community  resource  use. 

Many  activities  in  aviation  education  are 

suggested  in  a  book  to  be  published  this  month  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  and  prepared  with  the 
help  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  Adventures  in 
Aviation  Education  costs  $3.50,  may  be  ordered  from  the 
council  at  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.C. 

Drive  to  reduce  vandalism  on  schoolgrounds 
and  parks  will  be  made  by  Washington,  D.C.,  teachers 
next  fall.  Their  campaign  centers  on  teaching  civic 
responsibility  through  activities  outlined  in  bulletins 
recently  published  by  the  school  system.  Among  the  sug¬ 
gestions:  children  in  the  fifth  grade  will  be  asked  to  make 
a  community  map,  a  survey  of  recreation  facilities  and  the 
cost  of  vandalism;  then  they  will  continue  by  finding  out 
how  much  additional  equipment  could  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  money  used  to  replace  broken  items. 
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CVRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Effective  Reading  Instruction,  Mybert  Eustace  Broom  and  others. 
SlcGrawHUl  Book  Co..  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  SIOp.  $4.50. 
;nd  ed.  (Additions  include  new  Material  on  illiteracy,  on  the  V.4 
program  for  technical  training,  on  the  importance  of  wide  reading 
ior  business  success,  on  new  mechanical  aids  to  instruction.) 

Toward  Better  Teaching,  Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  College  of  Arts  &  Science,  U.  of  Missouri,  c/o  Donald  F. 
Drummond,  229  Jesse  Hall,  U.  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  (Com¬ 
mentaries  of  staff  members,  and  reports  of  projects,  on  the  upgrad¬ 
ing  of  college  instruction.  The  II.  of  Missouri  teaching-improve¬ 
ment  program  is  supported  by  a  Carnegie  grant,  will  be  extended 
throughout  all  colleges  and  universities  in  Missouri  during  the 
coming  year.) 

“How  Research  Has  Expanded  our  Understanding  of  Reading,” 
fm.  S.  Gray.  Nation’s  Schools,  Aug.  1951.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago 
II.  (Explanation  of  why  reading  instruction  has  changed.) 

Reading  Aids  Through  the  Grades,  David  Harris  Russel  &  Etta  E. 
Karp.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  V.,  523  W. 
120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  I26p.  $1.10.  (300  developmental  reading 
activities  ) 


Curricula 


Class  piano  insirudion  is  the  on-coming  tune 
in  public  school  music  programs  these  days,  reports  the 
American  Music  Conference,  which  has  been  workitig 
zealously  for  the  past  few  years  to  convince  educators — 
and  the  public — that  there’s  a  place  for  instrumental  music 
classes  in  schools.  This  is  just  a  short  list  of  school 
systems  which  recently  have  added  piano  instruction  in 
some  elementary  grades:  Washington,  D.C.;  Lincoln, 
Nebr.;  Jackson,  Miss.;  Raleigh,  N.C.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
St.  Louis  and  New  York  City.  In  most  schools,  classes 
start  at  the  fourth-grade  level.  Pupils  usually  use  life- 
size  dummy  keyboards  at  their  desks,  taking  turns  at  the 
piano. 

While  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  on  the  number  of 
schools  offering  piano  and  other  instrumental  music  in¬ 
struction,  the  music  industry  can  judge  progress  by  its 
sales  to  schools.  It  figures  that  the  number  of  students 
receiving  education  in  music — over  and  above  singing — 
is  growing  at  the  rate  of  10%'  per  year.  Increased  de¬ 
mand  for  pianos  has  been  one  result:  in  1950,  more 
pianos  were  turned  out  than  in  any  year  since  the 
middle  1920’s. 

Schools  are  buying  more  instruments  of  all  types,  par¬ 
ticularly  strings  and  pianos,  the  Amer.  Music  Conference 
says.  But  now  that  instrumental  music  instruction  has 
gained  a  toehold  in  public  education,  the  music  manu¬ 
facturers  have  one  chief  worry:  restrictions  on  use  of 
metals  may  prevent  them  from  filling  all  school  orders 
(see  Building  &  Equipment). 


Yonth^s  conception  of  good  citizenship  is 

somewhat  at  odds  with  beliefs  held  by  teachers,  according 
to  surveys  made  as  part  of  the  Citizenship  Education 
Project  at  Columbia  U,  Teachers  College. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  past  school  year.  Project  Di¬ 
rector  Wm.  S.  Vincent  reports,  .545  high  school  students 


in  the  New  York  City  suburban  area  were  asked  to  rate, 
in  order  of  their  importance,  50  characteristics  of  a  good 
citizen.  The  resulting  personality  sketch  was  unlike  that 
produced  by  Project  staff  members  who  also  scored  the 
traits.  Students,  it  developed,  tended  to  think  of  the  good 
citizen  as  the  man  well  liked  in  his  community;  staff 
members  thought  of  him  as  the  man  actually  working  to 
strengthen  democracy. 

For  instance,  students  rated  “pride  and  interest  in  the 
community,”  as  the  most  essential  characteristic;  with 
staff  members,  that  trait  ranked  15th.  Students  gave 
fifth  place  to  “good  interpersonal  relations”;  staff  mem¬ 
bers  scored  it  in  48th  place.  On  the  other  hand,  staff 
members  rated  “support  of  democratic  practices”  first; 
students  rated  it  24th.  Staff  members  placed  “non¬ 
evasion  of  law”  ninth;  students  placed  it  47th. 

Such  striking  differences  between  the  thinking  of 
students  and  that  of  teachers  merits  study.  Dr.  Vincent 
comments.  Schools,  he  adds,  have  slipped  by  not  im¬ 
pressing  upon  students  the  idea  that  citizen  action  is 
related  to  public  rather  than  private  activities. 

The  movement  for  better  citizen  training,  now  led  by 
the  Columbia  project,  may  be  extended  to  other  countries 
by  the  World  Organization  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 
Assembling  in  Malta  last  month,  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  teachers’  groups  agreed  that  one  of  the  WOTP's 
first  endeavors  should  be  advancing  education  for  active 
citizenship  and  appreciation  of  democracy.  In  prospect: 
(1)  preparation  of  a  book  describing  typical  citizenship 
education  in  the  various  countries  (2)  activation  of,  or 
participation  in,  a  citizenship  education  movement  by 
each  national  teacher  group  (3)  publication  of  a  hand¬ 
book  on  the  teaching  of  international  understanding. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  More  Capable  Learner  in  the  Secondary  School.  Los  Angeles 
County  Bd.  of  Education,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  72p.  (Suggestions 
and  materials  for  use  in  improving  instruction  for  the  better-than- 
average  student.) 

High  School  Education,  Lester  D.  Crow  and  Alice  Crow.  Odyssey- 
Press,  Inc.,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  534p.  #3.75. 

”The  Curriculum-.  Learning  and  Teaching,”  Review  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Resiearcli,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  3.  Bur.  of  Research  &  Service, 
U.  of  Illinois  College  of  Education.  (Report  on  research  dealing 
with  educational  philosophy,  child  growth,  curriculum  development, 
instructional  materials.) 


Guidance 


Every  school  with  a  drop-out  prohlem 

should  look  into  suggestions  presented  in  Improving 
School  Holding  Power*  published  last  month  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  An  86-page  report  of  the  Work 
Conference  on  Life  Adjustment  Education,  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  winter,  the  bulletin  also  summarizes  attempts 
made  by  28  large  city  school  systems  to  make  high  school 
curricula  more  useful  and  more  appealing  to  those  students 
looked  upon  as  potential  early  school  leavers. 

There  is  Buffalo,  with  an  exceptional  eighth-grade 
guidance  plan,  designed  to  aid  students  in  making  the 
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wisest  possible  choice  of  liigh  school  courses  (also  see 
below  and  l  OCATlOSAL  lSDl  6TRIAL1 :  Ijaltiiiiore,  with 
subvocationul  schools  for  pupils  not  qualihecl  either  for 
academic  or  regular  \ocational  training;  Mil\>aukee,  with 
sjKJcial  reading  clinics  for  sludents  whose  inability  to  read 
well  makes  them  likely  candidates  for  the  drop-out  list; 
Minneapolis,  with  a  fast  follow-up  of  students  who  do 
not  return  to  their  classes  when  schools  reopen  in  Septem¬ 
ber;  St.  Louis,  with  a  drop-out  counseling  program  ex¬ 
tending  down  into  eleinetitary  grades,  where  attitudes  of 
dissatisfaction  with  school  arc  usually  first  formed.  These 
are  just  a  few  ways  in  which  a  few  schools,  among  man) 
reporting,  are  working  to  scr\e  youth  more  fully. 

In  the  past,  most  studies  of  school  holding  power  have 
been  purely  local,  the  report  points  out.  Then  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  research  and  experiments  school  systems  in 
cities  of  more  llian  2tK),()00  population  are  undertaking 
together.  The  conference  resulted  in  launching  six  inter- 
school  research  studies  (school  systems  volunteer  to  take 
|>art.  decide  how  many  and  which  of  the  projeets  to 

enter),  and  in  the  adoption  of  uniform  accounting  pro¬ 

cedures  to  make  possible  collection  of  comparative  data. 

An  pr«*parafion  far  lii|£h  srhool.  students  in 
eighth-grade  guidance  classes  might  devote  a  session  or 
two  to  simulating  a  high  school  study  period.  When  try¬ 
ing  out  the  idea  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  teachers  found  many 
openings  for  giving  suggestions  on  proper  study  tech¬ 
niques. 

Kurvpy  on  rlonionlary  Nelio«il  |$uidaneo  is 

being  made  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  l.ducation.  The 
resulting  report  will  present  a  picture  of  guidance  now 
provided,  telling  how  teachers  are  caring  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  children. 

Cl  RRESr  READISG  OF  SFECIAI.  ISTEREST 

*  Improving  School  Holding  Pow  er.  Siipt.  of  Documents,  IT ash. 
25,  D.C.  86p.  40c. 

Pupil  Personnel  Services  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  2.5,  D.C.  13p.  1,5c.  (A  report  of  a 
conference  called  by  the  Office  of  Education.  The  summary  is 
designed  to  sene  as  a  guide  in  the  establishment  of  accepted 
terminology  and  areas  of  pupil  personnel  services.) 

The  (ihild  Ciuidance  .Approach  to  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Eugene 
Davidoff  &  Elinor  S.  R’oetzel.  Child  Care  Pubns.,  .30  W.  58th  St., 
N.Y,  19.  17,3p.  $4.50.  (.4  study  of  the  benefit  of  counseling  to  374 
delinquent  children.) 


Keligion 


Of  reli|fi»UN  ela.NNCN  diNbandiMl  as  a  result  of 
the  McCollum  decision,  about  half  have  been  reorganized 
on  a  released-time  basis,  reports  the  Dept,  of  Weekday 
Religious  Education  of  the  Nat.  Council  of  Churches.  At 
present,  enrollment  in  released-time  and  marginal-time 
instruction  (the  latter  is  offered  immediately  before 
school,  after  school,  or  during  the  noon  hour )  probably 
exceeds  enrollment  of  all  religious  classes  conducted 
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before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  outlawed  religious 
education  given  in  public  school  buildings,  or  facilitated 
by  public  school  machinery. 

\Vhile  rural  areas  without  nearby  churches  have  had 
to  give  up  religious  education,  enrollments  in  city  re¬ 
leased-time  programs  have  grown.  One  large  city.  Mi], 
waukee,  has  entered  into  a  released-time  arrangement  since 
the  McCollum  ruling  was  issued.  In  five  cities  (Peru 
and  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  Modesto,  ?anta  .Monica  and  Uich- 
mond.  Calif.),  religious  insliuction  is  provided  in  class¬ 
room  trailers  parked  near  school  grounds. 

The  council’s  record  of  classes  and  enrolhnents  is 
somewhat  sketchy.  However,  a  new  study  gives  a  fairK 
accurate  view  of  enrolhnents  at  the  high  school  level 
A  summary  of  the  report  appears  in  a  recent  issue  o( 
/ie//giou5  Education,  but  the  complete  record  will  be 
published  later. 


OeciNion  upholtliu||$  r<>l<*«N<*cl-liiii<^  for  re 

ligious  instruction,  handed  down  by  the  New  York  State 

Court  of  Appeals  last  lii.miii  (EOLC.iTlON 
July  20),  will  be  appealed  to  the  I .  S.  Supreme  Court,  it 
has  been  announced  by  the  attorney  for  the  two  Brooklyn 
parents  who  arc  challenging  the  legality  of  excusing  pupik 
from  school  to  attend  religious  etlucation  classes. 


y  oeational-induHtrial 


StUflontN  know  wlial  is  eoiiiinif  when  they 
choose  from  among  courses  in  three  Buffalo  (.\.  Y.)  voca¬ 
tional  high  schools.  Before  making  his  selection,  a  first- 
year  student  takes  a  series  of  “try-out”  offerings,  then 
decides — with  the  help  of  teachers  and  counselors — whicli 
is  best  suited  to  his  special  interests,  abilities  and  needs. 
The  try-out  scheme  results  in  more  pupils  being  right  the 
first  time  in  making  vocational  choices,  thereby  reduebg 


student  diseouragement  and  strengthening  school  holding 
power.  Another  user  of  the  plan :  Hadley  Technical  Higt 
.School,  St.  Louis. 


Flaw  in  businpsN  sehool  eurripula  is  reflected 
in  the  chief  failing  of  graduates:  their  inability  to  speai 
and  write  clearly.  So  says  the  Nat.  Education  ('ommiltee 
of  the  Controllers  Institute.  ‘‘No  matter  how  well  trained 
and  competent  a  student  may  be  with  figures  and  account¬ 
ing  concepts,  his  value  is  severely  limited  unless  he  can 
tell,  in  speaking  and  writing,  why  he  did  what,  and  the 
significance  of  his  findings,”  the  committee  said  in  letters 
to  deans  of  200  collegiate  schools  of  business  last  month. 


Senior  high  .sehool  may  he  too  late  to  expose 
would-be  school  leavers  to  work-study  plans.  By  the 
time  such  training  is  offered  in  the  11th  or  12th  grades, 
many  of  the  students  who  would  have  benefited  from  t 
most  may  have  long  since  left  school. 

At  Franklin  junior  high  school.  Minneapolis,  a  coop¬ 
erative  part-time  work  scheme  is  encouraged  for  over-ap- 
eighth  and  ninth  graders  whose  attitudes  and  academic 
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reronl?  hint  that  they  will  withdraw  from  school  the 
minute  they  turn  sixteen.  The  course  (three  hours  in 
the  morning  for  English,  occupational  relations  and  one 
elective,  and  afternoon  work  in  a  community  business 
establishment  t  prepares  the  student  for  obtaining  and 
holding  a  full-time  job  if  he  decides  to  put  a  swift  end  to 
his  schooling;  yet  often  the  job  experience — supervised  by 
both  teachers  and  employer— makes  him  realize  that  high 
school  is  essential  for  success  in  work. 
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CIRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Inter-American  Cooperation  in  Vocational  Education,  Fernando 
Romero.  Pan  American  I'nion,  If' ash.  6,  D.C.  187p.  (Report  on 
present  cooperative  undertakings  and  future  plans.) 
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Andio-ViMtaai 


If  edu(*:ifion  In  a»isidnod  TV  ehannol§,  it 

will  have  to  work  to  keep  them.  Paul  A.  Walker,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
warned  at  the  NEA  convention  last  month;  “Obviously, 
channels  cannot  be  reserved  forever.  The  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  is  under  Congressional  mandate 
to  allocate  frequencies  and  regulate  their  use  in  public 
interest  .  .  .  Clearly,  it  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  permit  frequencies  to  remain  idle  indefinitely  when 
there  are  no  real  plans  on  the  part  of  educators  to  apply 
for  and  use  them.” 

This  does  not  look  well  on  the  record:  between  1921 
and  1936.  as  many  as  16o  educational  institutions  were 
granted  AM  licenses.  Today  less  than  35  AM  stations  are 
being  operated  by  schools  and  colleges. 

50  now  FM  Mlalions  were  installed  by  colleges, 
universities  and  public  school  systems  during  the  1950-51 
school  year,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Latest  count  on  educational  institutions  providing  in¬ 
struction  by  television  (over  commercial  facilities)  :  6.5 
colleges.  31  public  school  systems.  The  numbers  are  up 
from  50  and  22.  respectively,  last  year. 


Employofi  make  ready  for  retirement  by 

attending  a  series  of  group  discussions  at  a  plant  of  Esso 
Standard  Oil  Co.  Started  last  year  (EDI  CATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  Oct.  5),  the  retirement  counseling  plan  is  described 
in  a  bulletin  “Preparation  for  Retirement.”  available  from 
Esso  headquarters.  15  W.  .5lst  St..  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Study  of  the  American  lieritaife  will  be  pushed 

by  public  libraries  this  year,  according  to  plans  of  the 
.American  Library  Assn.  At  the  ALA  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  month  ( the  gathering  marked  the  organization’s  75th 
anniversary),  librarians  voted  to  take  the  conference 

theme,  “The  Heritage  of  the  1. .  S.  A,  in  Times  of  Crisis.” 
back  to  their  local  libraries  and  use  it  throughout  the 
year  to  stimulate  thinking  and  discussion  on  the  origin  of 
American  freedoms  and  their  apidication  to  today’s  prob¬ 
lems. 

To  speed  the  good  work  along,  the  Ford  Foundation’s 

Fund  for  Adult  Education  quickly  contributed  S150.000. 
The  money  will  be  used,  the  AL.\  announced,  to  conduc! 
regional  demonstrations  on  the  ty|ie  of  American  Heritage 
study  groujis  libraries  can  sponsor,  to  provide  consultative 
and  advisory  services  to  public  libraries  participating,  and 
to  train  discussion  leaders.  Work  carried  on  under  the 

Ford  grant  will  be  directed  by  Mrs.  Grace  Thomas  Steven¬ 
son,  head  of  the  Adult  Education  Dept,  of  the  Seattle 
Public  Library. 

Two  TV  court«es  bringinjif  college  credit 

will  be  offered  by  Western  Reserve  U..  Cleveland,  this 
fall.  Presented  over  Station  WEWS.  “Introduction  to 
Psychology”  and  “Comparative  European  Literature” 
may  be  “audited”  by  the  public,  but  persons  who  want 
the  promised  semester-hours  must  pay  the  regular  univer¬ 
sity  fee.  submit  required  papers,  and  take  a  final  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  university  campus. 


For  students  of  community  development, 

there  is  a  new  quarterly  pamphlet:  Communities,  V ,  S.  A. 
It  is  published  by  the  American  Council  for  the  Com¬ 
munity,  119  E.  19th  St..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
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Adult  Education 


Model  building  for  adult  education  will 
open  its  doors  September  15  at  Michigan  State  College. 
East  Lansing.  To  be  known  as  the  Kellogg  Center  for 
Continuing  Education  (it  was  financed  by  the  Kellogg 
Foundation  of  Battle  Creek),  the  $2,000,000  hotel-like 
structure  will  be  used  for  special  courses  and  conferences 
of  civic,  business,  educational  and  industrial  groups,  and 
to  house  participants.  Last  year,  Michigan  State  con¬ 
ducted  250  such  meetings.  With  the  new  center,  it  plans 
to  play  host  to  more. 

The  building,  incidentally,  also  will  serve  as  an  ad¬ 
vanced  laboratory  for  students  in  the  college’s  hotel  and 
rpslaurant  course. 


Second  series  of  ^'The  People  Act’’  will  be 

presented  by  NBC  this  year.  New  sponsor:  The  Ford 
Foundation’s  Fund  for  Adult  Education. 


fslobal  attack  on  illiteracy  was  launched  by 
UNESCO  at  its  general  conference  in  Paris  this  summer. 
Over  the  next  12  years,  a  chain  of  six  training  centers  will 
start  sending  out  instructors  to  teach  fundamental  educa¬ 
tion  in  out-of-the-way  regions  of  India,  the  Middle  East, 
Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Warned  UNESCO  Director  General  Jaime  Torres 
Bodet:  “So  long  as  one-half  of  the  human  race  is  unable 
to  read  the  very  declaration  of  its  rights  and  duties,  to 
understand  the  text  of  a  law,  to  consult  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  books  on  agriculture  and  machinery,  it  will  continue 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  forces  which  it  can  neither  control 
nor  comprehend.” 
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Education  Summary  •  August  5,  1951 


Parent-Teacher 


>lessaKos  clipped  to  pupil  reports  can  build 
parent  understanding  of  schools.  A  fifth-grade  teacher 
in  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y.,  found  that  these  inserts  were  ap¬ 
preciated:  ( 1 )  an  individual  letter  describing  the  physical, 
mental,  social  and  emotional  progress  of  the  child  (21  a 
mimeographed  form  filled  in  by  the  pupil,  giving  his  own 
account  on  how  he  was  getting  along  in  each  subject,  and 
his  opinions  on  why  he  did  better  in  some  than  in 
others. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Use  of  an  Opinion  Polling  Technique  in  a  Study  of  Parent-Child 
Relationships”  Clarence  G.  Hackett.  Studies  in  Higher  Education, 
I.XXV.  Division  of  Educational  Reference,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.  lOlp. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Take  an  interest  in  building  codes,  the  lead 
article  in  the  September  issue  of  Nation's  Schools  will 
prod  superintendents.  For  too  long,  it  will  say,  state  and 
city  standards  for  public  buildings  have  been  the  private 
domain  of  special  groups  with  enough  political  power  to 
obtain  rules  favoring  their  own  businesses  or  industries. 
As  a  result,  many  school  districts  are  not  permitted  to 
make  use  of  techniques  or  materials  bringing  better  school 
buildings  at  lower  cost. 

The  report  on  the  inadequacy  of  present-day  codes, 
along  with  information  on  what  is  being  done  to  improve 
them  and  comments  on  how  superintendents  can  help,  is 
written  by  Ben  Brodinsky,  of  the  Educator's  Washington 
Dispatch. 

Il^ehools  may  consider  music  essential,  but 

government  officials  meting  out  priorities  for  metals  do 
not  agree.  Manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  have 
had  no  luck  in  obtaining  special  allotments  of  brass, 
copper  or  nickel.  When  these  materials  go  into  instru¬ 
ments.  they  must  be  found  on  the  open  market,  without 
aid  of  preference  ratings.  Although  manufacturers  now 
are  able  to  fill  orders,  they  fear  production  may  be  cut 
as  high  as  50%. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“What  Characterizes  a  Good  Scho<d  Building,”  Wm.  W.  Caudill  & 
W m.  M.  Pena.  School  Executive,  June  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 
(An  explanation  for  laymen  of  the  modern  concept  of  schoolhouse 
design.) 

“A  Care  and  Improvement  Program  for  Outdoor  Properties,”  Robt. 
E.  Everly.  Nation's  Schools,  July  1951.  919  N.  Mien.,  Chicago  11. 

“Building  Plans  for  Colleges  and  Universities,”  Geo.  E.  Van  Dyke. 
Higher  Education.  June  1,  1951.  Office  of  Education,  Wash.  25, 
D.C.  (Report  on  current  building  programs.) 

Color  Is  How  You  Light  It.  Advertising  Dept.,  Sylvania  Electric 
Products  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.  50c.  ( An  illustrated  brochure  showing 
how  40  colors  look  under  seven  types  of  fluorescent  tubes  and  in¬ 
candescent  lights.) 
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New  Classroom  Material 


Films  Providing  Orientation  to  Army  Life  .  .  .  are 
being  readied  hy  Coronet,  particularly  for  pre¬ 
induction  counseling  in  high  schools.  Eventually  there 
will  he  14  films,  designed  as  a  core  for  a  semester's 
or  quarter's  course  in  civilian-to-military  adjustment. 
First  three  releases,  scheduled  for  late  next  month, 
will  be  titled  What  It’s  All  About,  Your  Plans,  and 
Service  and  Citizenship.  For  information  on  special 
discounts  offered  purchasers  of  all  the  films,  or  each 
group  of  releases  in  the  series,  write  Coronet  Films, 
Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1. 

’’Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films— Eleventh  Edition” 
now  is  available  from  the  Educators  Progress  Service, 
Randolph,  Wis.,  for  16.  The  first  listing,  in  1941, 
gave  information  on  671  sponsored  films:  the  cur¬ 
rent  edition  describes  2,121. 

Pictures  of  Children  at  Study  and  Play  .  .  .  appro¬ 
priate  for  use  in  school  exhibits,  are  reproduced  in  a 
large  book  available  from  the  Assn,  for  Childhood 
Education  International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  5.  D.C.  Write  there  for  details  and  prices. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Occupational  Guides  .  .  .  are 
on  the  way.  Both  will  be  modeled  after  the  Navy’s 
handbook  which  school  counselors  have  found  highly 
useful  in  advising  on  military  service. 

Movie  for  Narcotics  Education  ...  is  available  from 
Young  America  Films,  18  East  41st  St.,  New  York  17, 
Title:  The  Story  of  a  Teen  Age  Drug  Addict. 

Using  Common  Sense  About  Colds  .  .  .  i.s  stressed 
in  a  new  film  made  by  Walt  Disney  Productions  for 
Kleenex  Tissues.  How  to  Catch  a  Cold  is  technicolor, 
16  mm.  sound,  with  running  time  of  10  minutes.  It 
is  free,  except  for  transportation  costs.  Distribution 
will  be  handled  by  Association  Films,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  is  at  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

’’Emergency  Action  to  Save  Lives”  ...  a  .5c-pam- 
phlet  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  describes  six  simple 
procedures  an  untrained  person  can  follow  in  treating 
casualties  after  an  atom  bomb  attack.  The  Civil 
Defense  Administration,  incidentally,  will  supply  a 
list  of  items  that  should  be  in  every  civil  defense 
first-aid  kit. 

Classes  Studying  UN  Activities  .  .  .  might  be 
particularly  interested  in  seeing  the  new  United  Na¬ 
tions  postage  stamps.  Orders  should  go  to  the 
United  Nations  Postal  Administration.  United  Na¬ 
tions,  N.  Y.  First  stamps  will  be  issued  about  Octo¬ 
ber  1. 

A  Film  for  Children  About  Teachers  .  .  .  i«  the 
newest  release  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
series  on  community  workers.  The  movie  also  may 
be  used  in  vocational  guidance  and  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  purposes. 

Value  of  Regular  Chest  X-Rays  ...  is  called  to  the 
attention  of  students  in  the  10-minute  cartoon  film 
Rodney.  It  may  be  borrowed  from  state  or  local 
T.B.  associations. 
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